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with drawn sword, forcing them ashore, and then had to go back in person to the ships to fetch those who preferred the safety of their vessels to the dangers of warfare. It was an inauspicious beginning.
Taking advantage of their confusion, Toiras, the Governor of St. Martin's, who had occupied a position to prevent the landing, dispatched a troop of French cavalry to scatter them before they could draw themselves up into battle-line. The confusion which succeeded was deplorable, and many a brave English officer lost his life in the mad skirmish. As soon as he perceived what was taking place, Buckingham rushed back to the place of danger, and at great personal risk managed to form his men into some sort of a line. The French cavalry, outnumbered, withdrew, leaving large numbers of their men, many of them scions of the nobility, upon the field of battle.
The English force now commenced the march to St. Martin's, without taking the smaller fort of La Free, for Buckingham feared that should they waste time assaulting this latter point, the main fort would then be forewarned and so strongly garrisoned that an attack would be hopeless. The Duke now proved that he was no mere drawing-room cavalier, but could endure the rigours of a long day's march as well as the most hardened veteran. From the beginning he tended his men with that concern which alone can bring success. He was no Mansfeld. It is said that on one occasion he even risked his life to save a poor soldier who was threatened by the rising tide. He allowed none of the usual horrors of mercenary warfare to take place in his troops. The bodies of his enemies he refused to sell for ransom money, but allowed them decent burial by their friends. For the wounded Frenchmen he cared to the best of his ability. Pillaging was prohibited, his men were forbidden to enter the villages, and hardiness was
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